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AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


DvRING the past academic year the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults sponsored an 
experiment in adult education in co-operation with 
member institutions of its parent organization, the 
The 


staff of the center prepared teaching materials for 


Association of University Evening Colleges. 


five courses in liberal disciplines—courses specifically 
designed to meet the needs of adult students as the 
center staff conceived of them. The titles suggested 
for the courses (variously modified in different eol- 
leges) indicate the subjects with which they deal: (1) 
Themes and Variations: An Invitation to Literature; 
(2) Group Living: Its Influence on Attitude and Be- 
havior; (3) Analytical Reading; (4) The American 
Tradition; (5) Current Issues in International Rela- 
tions: World Politics. The colleges in the association 
were invited to test these materials by using them with 
evening classes of adult students. 

When the staff of the center prepared the materials, 


By 
JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 
DIRECTOR 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, CHICAGO 37 


they were governed by certain criteria for the formu- 
lation of courses, ¢.g., 


The materials prepared were not to be guides for the 
instructor but aids to the student. 

Courses were to appeal to adult interests; they were to 
be prepared for adults, not modified from undergraduate 
courses, 

The reading materials were not to be textbooks but 
texts—basie documents in the disciplines to be studied. 

The guides were to be flexible, allowing instructors to 
adapt them in the light of their own experience and 
habits. 

The guides were to encourage discussion. 

They were to encourage students to think, not tell them 
what to think. 

Student curiosity was to be aimed at; 
should lead beyond itself to further study. 

The courses were to assume literacy and maturity, but 
not academic prerequisites. 

The materials were to be inexpensive and easily avail- 
able. 


each course 
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Some of these “criteria” were among the basic hy- 
potheses which the staff of the center hoped to test in 
the experiment. Is it desirable to prepare special 
courses for adult students or will modifications of 
undergraduate courses do as well? Are “texts” more 
appropriate than “textbooks” for adult students? Is 
discussion teaching particularly appropriate for adult 
students? Is it advisable to provide students with 
“study and discussion guides” to accompany assigned 
readings? Can course materials be prepared that will 
be suggestive to the experienced instructor and help- 
ful to the inexperienced without usurping the preroga- 
tives of the instructor? 

There were other questions on which the staff of the 
center hoped to gain insights: What are the bases of 
adult interest in particular liberal disciplines? Do 
adults in different communities respond differently to 
courses in different disciplines? Are there trust- 
worthy ways of evaluating courses other than the 
administration of uniform examinations? Is it pos- 
sible to stimulate curricular study in the colleges by 
submitting a few courses for their consideration? 
How valuable is the interchange of experience among 
institutions undertaking a common task?! 

The invitation to the colleges to participate in the 
Representa- 


experiment met with a mixed response. 
tives of 28 of the 86 colleges in the Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges expressed interest in par- 


ticipating in the experiment during the spring term 
of 1952, even though the materials were not available 


until December, 1951. Thirteen colleges announced 


the courses, and ten conducted one or more of them.? 
Not all of the college administrators regarded the 
experiment favorably, however, as they understood it. 
Some declined the invitation to participate on the 
ground that the planning and preparation of courses 
is the prerogative or the duty of the instructor—cer- 
tainly of the faculty—in each college. That an “out- 
side” agency should have prepared courses for general 


1 These questions to which the staff of the center sought 
answers are adapted from a description of the experiment 
published in ScHooL aNnp Society, March 15, 1952. 

2Some of the colleges found it was not possible to 
secure the necessary approval for the new courses from 
the responsible departments or curriculum committees or 
boards of control. Others withdrew from the project for 
other reasons. In three of the colleges, student enroll- 
ment did not justify any of the courses. In other col- 
leges, enrollment did not justify some of them. All told 
there were 22 classes in 11 institutions, with a total en- 
rollment of 451 students, and each course was tested in 
at least three different institutions. Those participating 
were: University of Akron, Butler University, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Detroit, Drake Univer- 
sity, University of Louisville, Northwestern University, 
Roosevelt College, Southern Methodist University, Texas 
Christian University, and the experimental program of 
the Fund for Adult Education in Pasadena. Fifteen 
other colleges have indicated a desire to experiment with 
the courses next year. 
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use was regarded by some deans and directors almost 
as an infringement of academic freedom, even though 
the materials were in the form of study guides for 
students and even though externally prepared text- 
books are not regarded as an infringement. Repre- 
sentatives of the center have more than once been 
told that “no one tells us what or how to teach,” both 
by administrators of evening colleges and by members 
of the teaching staffs. 

Some administrators who did not regard the center’s 
courses as an infringement of academic freedom an- 
ticipated this view among their colleagues or found 
it among them,* and therefore declined to participate 
in the experiment. Some deans and faculty members 
had no objection to the experiment in principle but 
objected to the particular courses as inadequate or in- 
appropriate to the needs of their students or as dupli- 
cating courses already in their curricula. At least 
one college offered the courses almost as a favor to the 
center rather than from conviction of the value of the 
experiment or from conviction of the value of the 
courses. Most of the eleven institutions, however, 
took part in the experiment with real enthusiasm. 
Deans and faculty members of some institutions which 
did not give the courses genuinely regretted the un- 
willingness of day-college curriculum committees or 
other responsible agencies to approve the courses. In 
short, the first response of faculty members of the 
member colleges ranged from strong resentment to 
enthusiastic acceptance of the courses.‘ 

The value of the experiment does not depend, of 
course, upon the response of educators before the 
courses were tried. It does not even depend upon the 
quality of the particular courses, certainly not upon 
their being better than other courses. It does depend 
upon the ability to answer the questions to which 
answers were sought. To answer those questions re- 
quires some evaluation of the courses. 

No attempt has been made at measurement of what 


3 «The idea of a ‘prepackaged’ course in literature is, 
I imagine, one which any self-respecting teacher of what- 
ever abilities or intellectual commitments would resent 
and feel to be an inhibiting frame. As an ‘idea’ I see 
no difference in this set of questions from the usual edi- 
tor’s questions one finds in any textbook or anthology of 
literature and which, I suspect, all responsible teachers 
disregard. This is not because somebody else’s questions 
may not be better than one’s own, but because any teach- 
ing which is worth a damn is a delicate and tenuous re- 
lationship between that particular teacher, that particular 
set of students, that particular time, place, ete.’’ 

4 Contrast with note 3, above, the following comment 
on the same course: ‘‘I have had a chance to look over 
‘Themes and Variations’ and find it very exciting indeed. 
I have always liked the idea of grappling directly with 
experience rather than relying on types. This seems to 
me to do what is especially needed in adult education, 
namely, bringing the problem to be solved rather than 
the art to be appreciated directly to the foreground of 
the discussion.’’ 
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The 
relatively small number of students in each course 
and the considerable modifications which the courses 
have undergone in the several institutions made any 
attempt at such measurement impracticable. Instead, 
the staff of the center has tried to estimate the degree 


students learned in the courses by objective test. 


of satisfaction with which the courses have been re- 
garded by students and instructors who have partici- 
pated in them. To make this estimate, staff members 
of the center have visited all of the colleges which 
have been using courses prepared by the center. In 
all but one, they have interviewed administrative 
officers, the instructors, and a number of students in 
each class. They have visited classes and made tape- 
recordings of those classes as a basis for analysis of 
the materials and methods of the courses. 
of the 20 instructors and over 100 students have been 
interviewed individually; a large number of students 
have participated in group interviews about the 
courses, and others have responded to simple ques- 


Nineteen 


tionnaire inquiries. Correspondence has been invited 
from the instructors who have been generous with 
comment. 

The experience of those who participated in the 
courses—faculty and students—does not provide an- 
swers to all of the questions the center has asked. 
There is no basis for judgment about the response 
of adults in different communities to courses in dif- 
ferent liberal subjects and none for judging the ap- 
peal of particular subjects to adult students generally. 
It is too early to judge the fruitfulness of exchange 
of experience among a number of colleges under- 
taking a common task. (Except for visits of staff 
members of the center to the several campuses, there 
has as yet been little intercommunication on the sub- 
ject among the colleges.) 

On other questions it is possible to make judgments, 
with varying certainty. 

1. Courses especially prepared for adult students 
seem to be preferable to adaptations of undergraduate 
courses. Nothing in the experiment provided objec- 
tive data for such a comparison, but the courses for 
which the center prepared materials seem to meet the 
needs and interests of adult students better than do 
many courses prepared for undergraduates and offered 
to adults in evening colleges.5 

2. There are occasional complaints about the “diffi- 
culty” of assignments and other complaints about 
their length, but most students and instructors are 
agreed that basic texts are preferable to textbooks 


for adult students. Accounts of experiments in social 


5 ‘*This course is really prepared for adults . . . takes 
advantage of the education people have had up to this 
point.’’ 

‘*Never had a class handled in this manner before. It 
is especially good for mature people.’ 
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psychology, which are the basis of the course in 
“Group Living,” are preferable to textbooks in social 
psychology. First-hand acquaintance with The Con- 
stitution is preferable to second-hand acquaintance. 
Books about books are less interesting than books.* 

3. In terms of student satisfaction, and a little less 
generally in terms of instructor satisfaction, diseussion 
seems to be preferable to lecture teaching for adults.’ 
It would be desirable, therefore, to study the effective- 
ness of discussion teaching, as compared with other 
methods, in terms of student achievement as well as 
in terms of student satisfaction. The experiment un- 
der discussion provides no basis for a judgment in 


these terms. It may also be desirable, since some 


instructors and many students are very inept at dis- 


cussion, to introduce into the course materials more 
aids to the art of discussion. 
both these things. 


The center plans to do 


4. Course materials in the form of a study guide 
are helpful to adult students, giving foeus to their 
reading and encouraging them to attempt readings 
which they might otherwise neglect. As students be- 
come accustomed to the study guides, they use them 


more and more. In a class conducted by discussion, 


such materials are valuable also as a guide to diseus- 
sion.s It may be, however, that the guides provided 

6“*T like The People Shall Judge. Original sources. 
Study guide as a whole very good, pointing out that these 
problems have not been completely solved.’’ 

‘*These books and worksheets are in my opinion the 
most excellent materials. ’’ 

‘*T thought the materials were appropriate for adult 
students, more appropriate than conventional textbooks. ’’ 
(Instructor’s opinion.) 

‘*These men . . . were of the opinion that conventional 
textbooks would limit the horizon for such a study and 
would be of far less value than your outline.’’ (Instrue- 
tor’s report on group interview of his ¢lass.) 
7‘*Por this material discussion is the perfect way to 
teach.’’ 

‘*Like many democratic groups ours has been slower 
getting going than it would have been with directed dis- 
cussion. Now that we have learned better to work as a 
group the democratic method is showing its strength, as 
always, by active participation.’’ 

There is minority dissent from this acceptance of dis- 
eussion method, however. One instructor and one student 
are very strong in their opposition to it: 

‘*T don’t like discussion classes at any time, and par- 
ticularly in the evening after working all day, I don’t 
want to sit and listen to people talk about something 
about which they know very little.’’ 

‘*We have wasted a great deal of time, and when you 
are paying for something out of your own pocket you 
hate to see it wasted. ... You people... are getting 
a lot of information which will be of great value to you 
and to students in the future, but you are getting it at 
my expense... My money is going into your experi- 
ment... the most frustrating thing about the whole 
business is that the course offers such possibilities .. . 
the readings are rich and important ... but we definitely 
need more guidance than we have had. . . . Have not had 
a discussion class before but if this is what they are then 
I’ll take the old-fashioned lecture for my money’s worth.’’ 

s**So many classes are just lectures. Here there is a 
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by the center were somewhat too detailed. There is 
evidence that they were frustrating to some students 
who thought they were required to have answers for 
all questions, 

5. There is nothing to be said about the relative 
usefulness of the study guides to experienced and in- 
experienced instructors. (Most colleges, eager for the 
“success” of the program, assigned senior staff mem- 
bers to the courses. Even if they had not, it is doubt- 
ful whether any generalizations could be made on this 
point.) Some observations may be made, however, on 
the desirubility of externally prepared courses. To 
begin with, they are resented by some faculty mem- 
bers. Where materials are accepted in the way in 
which textbooks and anthologies are accepted—as aids, 
not as directives—they are helpful to both students 
and staff. 

There is reason to believe that it is better for an 
instructor to prepare study guides and similar mate- 
rials for his own courses, if he has time and inclina- 
tion and competence to do it. 

The subject-matter specialists who prepared the 
study materials for the five courses are experienced 
college teachers, all but one of them with previous 
experience in adult education. They are agreed that 
they have never before had occasion to prepare a 
course so thoroughly and have never before had time 
to do it. Two of these specialists, during the spring 
semester of 1952, have taught the courses which they 
themselves prepared—in two member colleges of the 
AUEC. Members of each class (one in “Group Liv- 
ing” and one in “Analytical Reading”) petitioned the 
college for a second course in the same discipline 
with the same instructor.® 

It is tempting to conclude that there is no substi- 
tute for the enthusiasm and thorough preparation 
which are implicit in authorship of the materials 
provided by the center. This must be 
qualified, however, by experience in other institutions. 


conclusion 


A group in the Pasadena experimental program has 
retained their instructor for a continuing class in the 
same discipline, at their own expense. Another group 
continued meeting after the close of the term and the 


I learn more from the discus- 

The guide helps study; 

the questions bring out the really important points.’’ 
‘*Students have made more and more use of the guide 


chance to give opinions, 
sion than from the readings. 


as the semester progressed. Discussion topics most often 
come out of the guide.’’ (Instructor’s report.) 

‘*The really good students do use the guide and con- 
tinue to bring up questions from it despite my telling 
them not to worry about it.’’ (Instructor’s report.) 

9**T want to congratulate you upon the response that 
you received from your class in Group Living. At least 
seventeen [of a class of 18] of them have indicated that 
they would like to continue in an advanced course under 
you in the same field. I think this a high compliment to 
the teaching that you must have done.’’ (Letter to the 
instructor from the dean.) 
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departure of the instructor. Other instructors and 
students have asked for further materials of the same 
kind.2? It seems fair to conelude, therefore, that the 
center has been successful in devising courses that 
lead beyond themselves to further study, even when 
they are taught by instructors who did not prepare 
them. It is not surprising that enthusiasm for the 
courses was greatest where they were taught by those 
who prepared them. 

6. On the basis of their experience in interviewing 
administrators, instructors, and students, members of 
the staff of the center believe that careful interviews 
may lead to valid judgments of student and instructor 
satisfaction. This report is a formulation of such 
judgments, and it is supported by much more system- 
atic analysis of the data assembled by staff visitors to 
the several colleges. The experience of the center is 
confirmed, moreover, by the experience of the staff 
of the Fund for Adult Education in its work with the 
courses in its Pasadena experimental program and 
with other programs supported by the fund. 

7. The center’s activity in preparing materials for 
courses and submitting them to the member colleges 
of the association has stimulated discussion and study 
of problems of curriculum and method in many of 
those colleges. In one university a large department 
(which rejected the materials prepared by the center) 
was stimulated to devote a series of department meet- 
ings to the reconsideration of its own courses. To a 
lesser degree, every committee or faculty member to 
whom the courses were submitted was required to con- 
sider problems of curriculum and method. Visits by 
staff members of the center to the campuses on which 
the courses have been tested, their discussion of them 
on other campuses and at AUEC meetings, and the 
circulation of the courses in response to reports on 
the experiment in Newsweek, Scnuoon aNp Society, 
and other publications, have stimulated interest in the 
problems under’ study among staff members and stu- 
dents of the colleges. 

There is direct evidence of this. The dean of one 
evening college reports that the curriculum committee 
of the day faculty (which approves or disapproves 
courses in his institution) recognized for the first time 
the desirability of preparing courses specifically for 
adult students instead of transferring undergraduate 


10**T hope they will offer other courses using guides 
and discussion. Will register next term for something 
—literature if there is a course with guides.’’ 

‘*Have enjoyed every lesson ... would not leave out 
any, but would like to have another course to follow this 
one conducted by the same instructor and in the same 
manner,’? 

‘Intended to refuse to teach the course, but would 
teach it again. Would like it revised, however—by the 
Center preferably to revising it myself. . . . It is awfully 
good to have even the list of texts and pamphlets, and 
they have been of great help in all courses—on eampus, 
too.’’ (Instructor’s report.) 
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Another college 
which was unable to participate in the experiment 
this year is currently developing a new diploma pro- 
gram tor adults. 


courses into the evening session. 


In response to a letter from the 
center commenting on the inclusion in that program 
the director ot the 


” 


of a course in “Group Living, 
college writes as follows: 

In looking over our list of courses, you undoubtedly got 
the wrong impression in thinking that ‘‘Group Living’’ 
is the only course that resembles your list of offerings. 
Actualty, the whole spirit of our diploma in general edu- 
will be 
and the 


simply our way of 


cation along the lines of your recommended 


courses different titles and deseriptions are 
interpreting the local situation here. 
A private junior college (with no evening division), 


to which the course materials were sent on request, 


reports that much of the material is not suitable for 


their younger students, but that the methods illus- 
trated by the guides and some of the material have 
heen suggestive and will result in some local changes. 
Other colleges and individual staff members send simi- 
lar reports.1! The director of one college reports 
considerable faculty interest in the experiment, in- 
eluding a “complaint” from two members of a de- 
partment that no similar materials were provided for 
them. It is ironic that materials in their subject had 
been provided but had been rejected by the chairman 
of the day department without consultation with his 
colleagues, 

Use of the courses and study of the questions they 
raised induced some instructors to modify their ap- 
proach to adult teaching. An instructor who had 
never before attempted to teach by discussion and 
who continues to lecture in his undergraduate classes 
has sought and studied materials on teaching by dis- 
cussion and has expressed an intention to use the 
method with all his adult classes. A colleague in an- 
other department of the same college attended the 
course taught from the center’s guide as an “adult 
student” and changed to the discussion method in his 
own adult course—even to the extent of rearranging 
classroom furnishings to achieve a discussion circle.!? 
A number of instructors give direct testimony of such 


changes of habit.1° Students also give direct testi- 


11 «Fellow instructors have been interested in the prog- 
ress of the course; and discussions about it have led to 
some interesting points being made about discussion tech- 
niques in general. I hope that a similar course will be 
made available here ... this fall. I have, in fact, made 
extensive recommendations that this be done.’’ (In- 
structor’s report.) 

12 Educational policy is not always determined by the 
faculty, however, and the janitorial staff does not always 
approve of discussion. In one evening college, the jani- 
tor’s complaint that chairs were disarranged resulted in 
an order from the director that the chairs be fastened to 
the floor with screws. 

18‘‘This class differs from others I have taught be- 
cause in this group more decisions are made by the elass 
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mony on the point that instructors change their 
habits." 

The courses have proved useful in other ways that 
were not anticipated. A group of alumni of Roose- 
velt College has used the materials prepared for one 
of the center’s courses, meeting week'y as a discussion 
group (without an instructor), and another institution 
is considering establishment of continuing education 
programs for alumni in a number of urban areas in its 
state, Another course was used as the basis of dis- 
cussion classes with a group of convaleseents in a Vet- 


1 


erans’ Hospital and is to be repeated next year. One 


member institution has asked the eenter to modify 
one of its courses for use in a home-study extension 
program. The course in “Group Living” was used at 
Drake University with a class of rural school teachers, 
enrolled at county expense. And experience with the 
courses has suggested a number of lines in which fur- 
ther study and experiment should be fruitful. 

In a memorandum on another subject, addressed to 
the president of the Fund for Adult Edueation, I 


wrote as follows: 


By preparing for class use study and diseussion guides 
for five courses, the Center has made available to AUEC 
member institutions documents which may have several 
values apart from their intrinsic merit. 

These documents have provided a basis fot the study 
of. curricular problems by local departments or commit- 
tees. Even in those institutions which have not joined 
in the experimental use of these courses, the normal pro- 
cedure has been for the dean or director of the evening 
college to refer the materials to the appropriate depart- 
ment or committee for consideration. In many institu- 


consideration has been real. By the mere 


of the 
stimulated diseussion of educational problems by both 


tions, the 
circulation materials, therefore, the Center has 
day and evening faculty groups, has called attention to 
questions of teaching method, and has encouraged faculty 
participation in curriculum and course building. 

By the circulation of course materials prepared for and 
addressed directly to adult students, the Center has raised 
in the member colleges questions about the appropriate- 
adult 
students and has demonstrated the possibility of prepar- 


ness of conventional undergraduate courses for 
ing courses designed especially for adults. 
By preparing study and discussion guides for adult stu- 





I like the idea very much—both the subject 


’ 


members. 
and the method, which invites lots of participation.’ 

**Considering the fact that this was a noneredit course 
without compulsion or reward, the attendance was gen- 
erally good. Specifically an average of four students 
out of a total of 17 were absent each meeting. The dis- 
cussion was lively, most of the time, and instructive 
though the usual difficulty of keeping it in bounds was 
ever present. Nevertheless, the course tended to increase 
the instructor’s esteem for the discussion method.’’ 

14‘*T have had courses with him before. He usually 
rambles; not so much this term.’’ 

‘*T never had a course before in which students were 
allowed to speak without raising hands.’’ 
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dents, the Center has encouraged the spread of discussion 
teaching in evening colleges and has almost imposed it in 
some classes in those institutions which have elected to 
use its courses, 

By circulating what are in effect course syllabi, de- 
veloped in great detail, the Center has added the force 
of its example to the common advice to young teachers 
about the desirability of careful preparation of classes. 


These paragraphs were written very early in the 


Shorter Papers. 
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term during which the courses were tested in the col- 
leges. At the conclusion of the term, I see no need to 
The most significant testimony to the 
value of the experiment and of the courses themselves 
is the fact that each of the colleges which used the 


modify them. 


materials during the past year intends to use them 
again and that 15 other institutions have expressed 
the hope of using them next year. 





THE MORAL CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 


Ropert F. CREEGAN 


Ohio University, Athens 


“MoraL Depac.e!” is the ery heard most frequently 
in America today, and we only wish, though we are 
not sure, that those who raise it could be dismissed as 
poor victims of hysteria. No less than government, 
American education is involved. The cases of corrup- 
tion and of sedition in the public service are causes 
of great controversy. Even more disturbing, if pos- 
sible, are the eases of drug addiction among high- 
school youth, of gambling “fixes” in college athletics, 
of massive cheating in some proud colleges, and of 
the falsifying of academie records by minor officials 
in other colleges. 

Some teachers and educators seem inclined to mini- 
mize the whole matter. Others place full blame upon 
local authorities or else upon the administration in 
Washington. Some of the more thoughtful, however, 
Without minimizing the 


seriousness of the unfortunate revelations, such per- 


take a clinieal viewpoint. 


sons ask whether these are not symptomatic of some 
The 


present article will attempt to show relationships be- 


need for readjustment in democracy at large. 


tween the current distress and some enduring issues of 
educational and social philosophy. More specifically, 
it will inquire whether we have tended to misinterpret 
the meaning of the democratic ideal. 

Consider, for a moment, the matter of academic 
cheating. What impresses this writer is that the stu- 
dents themselves are becoming concerned and some 
of them are asking cogent questions. One of my own 
students recently expressed the most painful sort of 
concern, although he was by no means sure that cheat- 
What disturbed him was that 


there seems to be no basis of common understanding 


ing is on the increase. 


or of common loyalty upon which students may dis- 
cuss among themselves such eases of cheating as do 
oceur and may make decisions leading to action, 
Something like “moral nihilism” stands in the way of 


common discussion and decision. This particular stu- 


dent said that, while many recognize “fairness” and 


“unfairness” in teachers, only a minority seems to 
admit reciprocal obligation either to teachers or to 
the corporate body of students. 

Indirect student testimony on the moral debacle 
may be found in some of the essays which are written 
in ethics courses, social-problems courses, and the like. 
I find that not a few of the contemporary generation 
feel that a “dog eat dog” morality has become the 
standard morality in American life. They feel that 
only the childish or the luckily secure individual could 
act on the basis of any other policy. Some of our 
fellow citizens, outside the teaching profession, con- 
stantly remind us teachers that we should demonstrate 
to our students the values of democracy. Such citi- 
zens do make an important point, but they must re- 
member that our students bring into college courses 
opinions which are based upon experiences at home, 
in the American high school, and on the streets of the 
Our students think that they 
know a great deal about our democracy and that 
they can refute most of the preaching on the subject. 


American community. 


In social philosophy we must contrast our plural- 
istic system with the monolithic, totalitarian form of 


society. We do want to oppose and refute the mono- 
lithic theory, but what have we to oppose to that 
theory? A “dog eat dog” morality hardly seems to 
be an adequate opposing ideal. Only those students 
who have participated in a fairly healthy democratic 
community could agree with us that the “dog eat dog” 
policy is only a travesty upon that free way of life 
which has made America great. Let critics realize 
that it takes great patience, and some clinical insight, 
to make courses in the ethics of democracy at all real- 
istic. Our students are no fools and are quick to 
note the gap between professed ideals and types of 
conduct which are all too frequent. 

What analysis ean be offered of a situation in which 
many students boast of having predatory (or at least 
scavenging) attitudes, both in regard to cheating in 
school and in regard to competing in society at large, 
and justify this boast by the plea that fair competition 
is nowhere to be found and that democratic justice 
is blind? In my opinion, the implied immorality is 
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a by-product of demoralization. If society assigns 
groups of citizens or groups of students in the schools 
to tasks which seem unrealistic to them, then the in- 
evitable outcome is mutual distrust, dishonesty, and 
conflict. The widespread confusion between “equality 
of opportunity” (as an ideal) and “identity of as- 
signment” (as a method) suggests that our moral 
debacle is caused by an intellectual failure. We be- 
tray the ideal of liberty only when we fail to com- 
prehend its functional import and its necessary con- 
ditions, and hence allow it to degenerate into a system 
of “dog eat dog.” 

This last statement anticipates our further analysis, 
and the rest of this article will try to justify our be- 
lief that the debacle is a consequence of demoraliza- 
tion. Can we agree that liberty is the pivotal value 
of the American way of life only because it is the 
method of achievement? Liberty to quest beyond 
established values in every field of worthwhile activity 
should not be confused with identity of fields or with 
unregulated fields of action. The democratie quest 
comes to a halt when groups are assigned problems 
or responsibilities with which they cannot cope. In 
education each student should be assigned to those 
groups to whose progress he can make a significant 
contribution. Only if the problems, confronted by 
a particular group, are realistic in terms of the in- 
dividual’s own perceptions and level of thought may 
the individual achieve a sense of significance. Other- 
wise, mutual distrust arises, and he will feel little 
obligation to other members. 

Within each democratie group liberty of proposal, 
liberty of contributory action, liberty of criticism, ete., 
make possible individual initiative. What the indi- 
vidual offers, however, must meet the test of function- 
ing in the system of group activity, including the 
type and level of thinking that is going on. There is 
a place within any specific demoeratie class for the 
habitual critic, and even for the chronic rebel, but 
there is no place for the individual who does not 
understand the issues. Each individual’s liberty of 
action must be matched by comprehension of the re- 
actions of others, no less than by self-criticism, based 
upon the cogency of all those ideas which emerge in 
the situation and which have a critical bearing upon 
his own contributions. 

The ship of civilization must be manned at every 
station. Its Only those 
groups whose members perceive realistically the prob- 


course must be charted. 


lems of any one station should be assigned to that 


station. Some problems will be realistie to all (or 


to nearly all). Hence, there are common liberties 


which are matched by common powers of systematic 


judgment and of self-criticism. Other problems, 


equally essential to the welfare of all, will be realistic 


only to special groups. Hence, there must be special 
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liberties (prerogatives of trial and error action), and 
these must be matched by special powers of systematic 
appraisal and self-criticism. Legal and executive de- 
cisions should proteet both the general liberty and 
the special liberties. 

Equality of opportunity means equality of right to 
be given realistic assignments and to demand and get 
periodic review of such assignments. It does not 
mean identity of assignment beyond the area of those 
problems which gre realistic for all citizens. 

Man is the methodical animal. He quests, system- 
atically, to secure for his kind that supreme fullness 
or tense harmony of individual experience which is 
our celebration of existence. He quests successfully 
to this end only when he matches each type of initia- 
tive with the required type of systematie appraisal. 
Some minimum of ability to comprehend one’s own 
errors must accompany the privilege of engaging in 
any specific field of trial and error activity. It is 
possible that some will learn that the structure of 
each self is in some measure fatally constituted by 
error. Thus they will transcend idolatry and cele- 
brate the very thrust which elicits in many combina- 
tions the constant possibilities of existence and which 
spares none, but vouchsafes to a few a fleeting vision 
of the perfect. 

Have we advocated here an authoritarian society 
and educational system of the Platonic type, even 
while using a modern and functional language like 
Dewey’s? I think not. We are also Jeffersonian. 
Assignments must be made on a trial-and-error basis. 
They must be appraised in terms of results. Planning 
for freedom through legislation and through judicial 
and executive decisions could regulate competition 
without destroying it within any field of activity. No 
matter what assignment a person is given he needs 
the stimulus of competition. No amount of success in 
one type of competition, however, could justify the 
individual’s interfering in functions to which he could 
not be assigned on the basis of demonstrated readiness. 

We believe in competition not as an absolute (iso- 
Therefore it 
is logical to believe that each must demonstrate that 


lated) value, but as a spur to progress. 


he could or does contribute as a competitor within any 
specific area of endeavor. We make special assign- 
ments and special regulations in order to maintain the 
fruitfulness of a competitive system. 

There are two ways of destroying liberty. One is 
The other is the 
nonproductive participation. 


the way of monolithie dictatorship. 
way of toleration of 
The first way reserves the prerogative of trial-and- 
error action for those who belong to a single Party 
or a single bureaucracy. Thus it destroys the general 
initiative. The second way obseures the criteria of 
merit in the different fields, rewarding nonproductive 
initiative and productive initiative equally and open- 
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ing all doors to all comers. Could the second way lead 
to other than moral debacle and the eventual surrender 
of liberty? 

All persons remain equal in certain respects to the 
extent that each one is fruitful in his own field of 
duty. 
various programs which they cannot view realistically 
Let those who love lib- 


Fruitless participation by large numbers in 


leads straight to neoslavery. 
erty and equality, therefore, look to questions of 
achievement! Then they will see the need for studied 
planning of assignments and for strict discipline of 


fields of 


growth and of social production generally. 


educational 
Identity 
of assignment and universality of individual contri- 


within the various 


assignees 


bution to group endeavor are incompatible beyond the 
limits of that field of problems which all mature citi- 
Not identity of 
assignment but only universality of fruitfulness will 
justify the existence of certain common civic rights. 


zens could learn to view realistically. 


I trust that the theory of Progressive education is 
not opposed to the theory that each group of learners 
should make some progress! I trust that the theory 
of democratic equality is not opposed to the theory 
that the individual should be accorded liberty only 
within those groups whose values and problems he 
can understand sufficiently to make some contribution 
to progress! Ina word, I hope that liberty is a value 
not opposed to achievement and that it is, therefore, 
compatible with studied mapping of routes of prog- 
ress and with fruitful discipline of the immature and 
the irresolute. Far from considering liberty incom- 
patible with these things, we may define it as the way 
of achievement. On no other terms is it possible to 
determine the logical connections between general and 
special education and between common civic rights 
and the democratically justified special prerogatives 
of the several trades and professions. 

We should never forget that neither the common 
nor the special prerogatives are self-justifying, how- 
ever, but that both exist to forward man’s quest for 
a civilization in which, beyond all idolatry, all per- 
of 


the inexorable initiative which moves through and 


sons shall witness to the vision, however fleeting, 
transcends every consummation in time that liberty 
may be consummated in beauty forever. 


I LIKE TO TEACH THE AMERICAN- 
FRONTIER WAY 


Reer WALDREP 


High School Core Teacher 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Look at me before you listen to me. You ought 
to know your authors before you read today; you 


ought to know what organizations they belong to, and 
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what ax the author has to grind. I think the ax is 
being sharpened by the enemies of education to cut 
the taproot of American publie education, 

Who am I? 
began teaching 
1936. I belong to the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the Tennessee Education Association, and 


Just a plain classroom teacher who 
in an Alabama country school in 


the East Tennessee Education Association, and the 
Oak Ridge Education Association. 
I don’t even belong to any “educational trust” and 


” 


have no ambition for “power” in education admin- 


istration—any more than any ordinary American 


voter aspires to political power. 

I hate Communism and wrote a book (unpublished) 
in the middle thirties lambasting Communism. I 
don’t let my Democratic polities get into my teach- 
ing and I do not preach Socialism and welfare states 
and I don’t let anybody tell me how to teach or what 
Yet I suppose and hope ardently that I’m 
When I say frontier I think 
of early America, of rugged individualism of the 
American frontier. 


to teach. 


a “frontier” teacher. 


I believe in free enterprise. I 
never in my life as a teacher asked a child to believe 
the way I believe. I believe in the “common learn- 
ings” because they are my name for the fundamentals. 
I believe that children learn best from experience. 
And I believe in using the best of modern methods. 
I believe in modern, new methods because I believe it 
good business—and I’m in the business of teaching 
children as effectively as I can. 
I’m 36, vet of World War IT. 


six years, 


I’ve taught core 
I’ve studied at the University of Alabama 
and have an M.A. degree. I’ve even had a class at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. I’m a sum- 
mer student at the University of Tennessee. I’m a 
father with a young son, and I want my son to be 
taught by aggressive modern teachers who aren’t 
afraid to do their darndest to develop him four ways 
by helping him discover patterns of experience to do 
just that. I know he will be a thinker and a reasoner 
if he is a doer of things. 

Now here is what I’m disturbed about. 

People who don’t like publie education and who let 
it be known by damning public schools as un-Ameri- 
can and as inefficient in teaching per se confuse this 
classroom teacher, and after he is confused he thinks, 
and after he thinks he is mad, and after he is mad he 
gets scared, and after he is scared he wants to tell 
people the cold objective truth. He believes he 
knows about schools and teaching and children and 
teachers. 

He works in a school system of professional teach- 
ers. Teachers in Oak Ridge come here because they 
are professionals. They come from 30 states or more. 
They don’t teach because they’re home-town girls 
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with time on their hands. They represent scores of 
colleges and universities from coast to coast. They 
eut their teeth on teaching in scores of varied schools. 
They ought to give a eross section of teaching in 
America, if it can be found. 

I’ve been in workshops with them, spatted with 
them, edited the Staff Bulletin, and have written 
nearly 200 personality sketches of my fellow teachers 
for the home-town paper—even got cited by the NEA 
for so doing in 1949. 

They love America. 

They 're religious, 

They’re not tools of any educational trust. 

They don’t like Communism. 

They teach American history and a veneration of 
American ideals. 

They work in churches. 


Some belong to veterans’ organizations, including the 
American Legion. 

They vote. 

They go to school every summer. 


Know this about us. I pick up propaganda that 
says there are some “frontier” thinkers who want to 
make American children goose-step—and of course 
they then refute themselves by describing some of the 
darndest goose-stepping I’ve ever heard about. They 
say we don’t discipline the kids, and I always thought 
goose-stepping was discipline of the most intrepid 
sort. 

They say, in this propaganda, that we destroy in- 
dividualism and aim to produce unquestioning robots, 
but any parent who ever went to school to see his 
child and to help his child’s elass have a picnie knows 
there are no robots in modern American schools unless 
the teachers and principals and teachers are “tra- 
ditional” as all get out. 

They say that the bosses of educational thinking 
aim to take children away from home and echurch— 
and don’t stop to think that education for all the kids 
didn’t develop without the growth of the PTA. All 
these teachers I know spend every moment figuring 
out ways to get Mom and Dad in on the planning and 
in the classroom if possible. I spent an 8-page 
Staff Bulletin telling how parents figured in the Oak 
Ridge schools and I didn’t touch the surface. 

These so-called bosses of publie education tell 
teachers every summer that they need to be part of 
their community and that the community—meaning 
Mom and Pop and all taxpayers—should be in on the 
thinking. 

They don’t like it because we talk about the “whole 
child.” I wonder if they have ever tried to teach 
part of a child. I can’t. Even when I’m teaching 
him an adverb, somehow I’m getting at him socially, 
emotionally, intellectually, and sometimes even physi- 
cally and spiritually. When Johnny is in my room, 
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he’s all there, even if I refuse to believe it. The only 
way I could ignore the “whole child” would be to 
goose-step him and nail his seats down and prescribe 
for him a “well thought-out curriculum.” 

They say John Dewey and William Kilpatrick and 
Harold Rugg and “gang” are responsible for turning 
us to Socialism and welfare states and reforming 
America. They say the schools are subversive and 
then hurry to point out that actually the teachers 
aren’t. They’d better backtrack no doubt. Lots of 
people know the average everyday run of teachers, 
they meet them at PTA’s and over Jimmy’s report 
eard. 

Anyway, so they say, we’re tools of the “frontier” 
thinkers. The seat 
of this is at Columbia, so they say, where they’re radi- 


They poison us and our books. 


cal and are force-feeding us with ideas and attitudes. 

That makes me chagrined, because all the time I 
thought at Teachers College I was being urged to be 
creative, to participate in discussion, to disagree, to 
do research on my own ideas, to learn by doing, to 
participate in community affairs, and not to depend 
on books completely. 

I read John Dewey. I read Kilpatrick, Bode, Wat- 
son, Rugg, Newlon, and many others. I read the eon- 
servatives. I never once thought that they intended 
to overthrow America and bring in the Communists 
In fact, 
they urged me to be different, to be individualistie, 


and to be critical. 


and turn everything over to the government. 


We were led to express ourselves—not Moscow or 
Dewey, like us, wanted to perfect his 
teaching, and every professional teacher wants to do 
just that. We don’t come out of the schools goose- 
stepping or making our children goose-step. Even 
these “smearboys” of the typewriter know that the 
kids don’t goose-step, even if they do print a goose- 
stepping picture out of Hitler’s Germany to illustrate 
their smears. In the body of their articles they de- 
scribe this sort of goose-stepping: “. . . instead of 
studying and learning, their offspring were allowed to 


John Dewey. 


express themselves any way they saw fit, like breaking 
the furniture, hitting their playmates over the head, 
or yelling and playing all day long if they had a 
mind to.” 

That is tommyrot. We don’t do that. We'd go 
nuts and quit teaching if this went on. We’re human, 
you know, and we can’t stand that any more than 
parents can. 

They say, too, that we don’t teach them to think 
or reason because we’re too busy redesigning and re- 
making our free society and economy into a Socialist 
America—at the behest of the educational trust. 

Our only designs have to do with the child in the 
classroom and making him get as much out of that 
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classroom as possible. We do want to make America 
better, and we know that the America we love and 
our kids love can only be better by making the kids 
develop and grow in all the ways of which they are 
We even know that the only way to im- 
We 
don’t believe that America can be improved except 
by methods of making better American citizens. We 
even think we have schools to make America better. 


capable, 
prove education is to improve the teachers, 


We believe that taxpayers pay for schools to improve 
community, state, and nation. Socialism isn’t even 
in the picture. 

How ean we get them to read, write, speak, listen, 
plan, think, reason, and do—that is what we're after. 
And the job of the administrators is how can we get 
teachers to teach—with all methods available—just 
those things. 

And Dewey has helped a lot. We needed his help. 
We need the help of all creative Americans along with 


Reports. 
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Mom and Dad. That is frontier teaching. That's 
the way they do in frontier factories, frontier labs— 
and on Daniel Boone’s trail. American frontier peo- 
ple believed in progress. Educate the kid, and he’ll 
make a better America. 

Then they go back to depression days to quote the 
fears and worries of people in a depression who were 
worried about the future of this country. That's 
They damn the NEA because 
it helps us to find improved ways and to spread new 
It all adds up to the 


fact that there are people who really want to have a 


stupid and dishonest. 
and better ways of teaching. 
revolution in America—scare people to throw over 


It was Hitler's 
We peo- 


the world’s first public-school system. 
way of tearing up and destroying a nation. 
ple in education believe in improving America by 
educating kids—using all the know-how we can get 
from everybody—Mom, Dad, and Dewey. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 
J. W. ASHTON 

Indiana University 
Mucn has been written and much more has been 
said in recent years on the subject of women's edu- 
differ 
from men in their intellectual needs and capacities; 


cation on the college level. Whether women 
whether their post-college experiences will demand a 
different kind of education from that provided for 
men; what constitutes really appropriate education 


for “home-making”; indeed, the basic question as 
to whether women should be educated or simply 
trained for specific jobs—all these and other questions 
have been widely debated or at least earnestly dis- 
cussed in a wide variety of plans. 

Sharply conscious of the problem, but also aware 
that the area of women’s higher education has had 
far too little long-range study and planning, Indiana 
University is developing a program of investigation 
into the problems and functions of women’s eduea- 
tion. This it does as an absolutely essential first step 
in providing the kind of educational opportunity 
which by marshalling all the resources of the uni- 
versity will give young women truly adequate prepa- 
ration for their multiple functions in life as mothers, 
professional people, and citizens, 

To provide for such an approach to the problem, 
the university has set up a high-level administrative 
position, assistant dean of faculties, for a director of 
women’s education, with the idea that the holder of 


such a position will be able to consult and plan with 
the deans of the several undergraduate schools of the 
university as to the kinds of programs that may be 
best for This does not imply an 


young women, 


that women must 


kind of education in college differing greatly from 
z Q BD . 


initial conviction have a special 


that of men. It is only a recognition that curricula 
have, more or less as historical accident, been devel- 
oped with men and their needs particularly in mind. 
Now it seems appropriate to balance the scales some- 
what by providing a responsible person in the cen- 
tral administration who will give her whole time to 
the study of women’s programs. 

To this end the position was not set in the dean 
of students’ office, along with the general counseling 
staff. 
wise that the director work closely with the coun- 


While it is, of course, inevitable as well as 


selors, academic and social alike, yet it is even more 
important that the academic research and planning 
should be emphasized in her position. Clearly, too, 
a deanship of women with all the connotations it has 
of disciplinary functions, ete., would be inappropriate. 
Hence the appointment as assistant dean of faculties. 

The nature of the duties of this position has already 
The first stage is obviously explora- 
How much for instance that has 


been suggested. 
tion and research. 
been written in recent years concerning women’s edu- 
cation is based on real knowledge and understanding, 
and how much is as opinionated as the attitudes which 
it attacks? What happens to women graduates of a 
state university five years, ten years, twenty years 
after they are graduated? What are the needs of the 


professions and of business for women? More point- 
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edly, what uses can there be made of the often part- 
time capabilities of women in these areas? What are 
the real needs of the homemaker, what skills, what 
attitudes, what interests that may be of concern edu- 
cationally? 

These and many other questions occur from the 
outside. There are many others from within the uni- 
versity’s own structure that may seem even more 
troubling. The first is whether a university in these 
days of specialization can prove flexible and broad- 
minded enough to develop substantial programs that 
may cut across many divisional lines. (Since we have 
already accomplished this in several programs, we 
are sanguine on this point.) Of equal importance 
is the problem of increasing and broadening the intel- 


Events 
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lectual interests of the women students, to give their 
college education a significance for them, while it is 
happening, that they too often do not feel now. We 
are concerned, in short, with a real integration of life 
in college with life after college, not on a short-term 
basis, but in terms of a whole life, taking into account 
the multiple roles that women have to play. 

For so comprehensive a task no preliminary analy- 
sis can establish all the specifications and all the areas 


of activity. In choosing Eunice C. Roberts, formerly 


dean, Lindenwood College, for the position, the uni- 
versity has given her the opportunity and responsi- 
bility to set the terms of her investigation and experi- 
mentation and to carry it through by using all the 


resources of the university. 





ENLIGHTENMENT OR BIGOTRY! 

In his “Farewell Address” George Washington 
urged his fellow-citizens to promote institutions for 
the diffusion of learning; for, he said, “In proportion 
as the structure of government gives force to publie 
opinion, it is essential that publie opinion should be 
enlightened.” That the task of promoting enlighten- 
ment is still as challenging as ever was illustrated by 
the reports on the same day of the injection of 
bigotry into the forthcoming election and the resolu- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars against teaching 
about Unesco in the nation’s schools. 

The injection of anti-Semitic attacks by notorious 
fomenters of bigotry was aimed at both parties. 
When brought to the attention of General Eisenhower 
he said: 

Appeals to prejudice and bigotry have no place in 
America. These were the tactics of the Nazis and Fase- 
ists. That was why the freedom-loving people of the 
world destroyed them. These are the tactics of the Com- 
munists today. 

The Minnesota Republican State Executive Com- 
mittee called upon its candidates for oflice publicly to 
rebuke and censor attempts to subvert the American tra- 
dition by appeals to prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry. 


One may take pride in both statements and yet 
deplore the fact that they had to be made as a result 
of the antics of patrioteers who display more ignor- 
ance of and contempt for American ideals than could 
be imagined. 

The resolution of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
is part of the same kind of intolerance masquerading 
in the guise of patriotism. The resolution seeks to 
bar the study of Unesco in the schools on the ground 


that Unesco stands for world government. This is 


an example not only of intolerance but also of in- 
tellectual dishonesty and sheer inability to study the 
facts. The Charter of Unesco definitely provides 
safeguards for national independence and protection 
of national cultures against possible encroachments 
by an external body like Uneseo. 

There is, however, something more disturbing in 
beth situations, and that is the perversion of the 
noble ideal of patriotism. This perversion means that 
love of one’s country is impossible without hate of 
some fellow-citizens because of race or religion and 
without contempt for all other countries. This ex- 
plains the VF W’s resolution on the survey of history 
textbooks—fear lest removal of contempt and hatred 
of others may be detrimental to patriotism. 

Perhaps the worst feature of these manifestations 
the fact that those 
fomenting bigotry and intolerance, and those who 


can be misled by appeals to their patriotism which 


of intolerance is who live by 


are not based on facts, are products of American 
pablie schools and probably of that period when the 
emphasis was placed on eritical inquiry and in- 
dividual decisions and on “how to think, not what to 
think.” 
important and good for education as in the days of 
George Washington —lI. L. K. 


The development of enlightenment is still as 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE TO CONTINUE 
FOR ANOTHER YEAR 

Because of the fact that the Air Foree does not 
have immediate need for the college facilities, the 
Board of Trustees of the State University of New 
York has announced that Champlain College (Platts- 
burg) will continue in operation for the 1952-53 aca 
demic year and that new students will be enrolled. 
All Champlain students will be assisted in trans- 
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ferring to other colleges and universities in order to 
continue their studies after June, 1953. 

The board reaffirmed its intention of providing a 
fully accredited liberal-arts college within the State 
University to complement the varied technical- and 
professional-training programs available at its other 
institutions. Financial negotiations are presently 
under way with local officials in Broome County con- 
cerning the replacement of the present temporary 
facilities of Harpur College (the other liberal-arts 
unit of the State University located in Endicott) with 
new and modern buildings on a permanent campus 
site. When these negotiations are completed, the 
trustees will expedite the project in every possible 
way. 

THE FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
AWARDS FOR 1952 

FREEDOMS FounpaTion in its 1952 School Awards 
Program offers 250 school awards including 200 all- 
expense, three-day historic pilgrimages to the site of 
George Washington’s winter encampment at Valley 
Forge, Independence Hall and other historie shrines 
in Philadelphia, and to Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon. The awards will also include 150 compre- 
hensive Freedom libraries and 250 George Washing- 
ton Honor Medals. These awards will be presented 
to those schools which, in the opinion of the Free- 
doms Foundation Awards Jury, are doing an out- 
standing job of teaching the fundamentals of the 
American way of life. 

The 1952 program is open to every public, paro- 
chial, and private school in the United States. Nomi- 
nations are being accepted from June 30 until No- 
vember 11. The program ealls for an organized 
presentation of those activities during the school 
year which show that the school is working to build 
a better understanding of the American way of life. 
Entries are judged on the basis of the “Credo” which 
shows the American way based on a fundamental 
belief in God, constitutional government designed 
to serve the people, and an indivisible bundle of 
political and economic rights. Entries may take the 
form of art work, photographs, press clippings, re- 
cordings, films, and other appropriate media which 
te!l the story of the school’s activities. 

Entries are evaluated by an Award Jury, of which 
Albert C. Jacobs, chancellor, University of Denver, 
is this year’s chairman. Details of the program may 
be obtained from the Freedoms Foundation, Valley 
Forge, Pa. 


A LEADERS’ GUIDE FOR UNITED 
NATIONS DAY, 1952 
Tue National Citizens’ Committee for United Na- 
tions Day has prepared a Leaders Guide for UN 
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Day to help communities and individuals plan mean- 
ingful observances of the day, October 24. The 
theme this year, “Celebrate UN Day by Sending 
World Wide!—through UN 


designed to 


Gifts and Greetings 
Birthday Parties-with-a-Purpose,” is 
promote both added support for the United Nations 
and closer contacts and greater understanding among 
all UN peoples. 

The Leaders Guide and most of the other publica- 
tions dealing with the United Nations are available 
to individuals without charge unless otherwise stated 
in the list of materials published by the committee; 
a small charge is made for quantities. The list of 
materials and the publications may be obtained from 
the committee, 816 21st Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D.-. 


INDIA WORKS TO EDUCATE 60 
MILLION CHILDREN 

Inp1a has set itself the task of giving effect to the 
provision of her two-year-old Constitution which 
states: “The State shall endeavor to provide, within 
a period of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitution, for free and compulsory education for 
all children until they complete the age of 14 years.” 

The task is twofold: (1) To impart education to 
larger numbers (at the time of independence, August 
1947, the rate of literacy was 13.5 per cent; four 
years later it was 18 per cent). (2) To integrate the 
school with the life of the community so that edu- 
cation can make a useful contribution to economic 
and social progress. 

The first part of the task is to be achieved through 
compulsory education of children up to the age of 14 
and a social-education program for adults. The second 
is to be accomplished by supplementing formal edu- 
eation of children with preparatory vocational train- 
ing. This means a program for training the pupil 
in erafts and practical work to enable him to earn 
a living for himself and to contribute to the growth 
of the national income. 

Social education planned for adults is not merely 
to instruct them in the “three R’s” but to train them 
in the art of citizenship so that they can be effective 
partners in a democratic community. The curriculum 
under this heading is to include courses in the concept 
of citizenship, the laws of the land, personal and 
public health, and creative fields such as art, litera- 
ture, music, and dancing. 

New experiments are being made in the field of 
social education. An educational caravan recently 
toured a few rural areas to arouse interest among 
the village folk. The caravan consisted of four vans, 
one of which served as a mobile stage, another as a 
movie house, and two as exhibition halls. The cara- 
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van produced plays, gave concerts, and showed edu- 
cational and cultural films. 

Expenditure ou education in India has doubled 
since independence, the present figure standing at 
$210,000,000. The outlay on education trom govern- 
ment funds alone has risen from $53,600,000 in 1947 
to over $1536,500,000 in 1951-52. 

There are at present 25 universities and more than 
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650 colleges. To cope with the great demand for 
technical personnel, facilities for technical training 
are being considerably enlarged. Two new research 
institutes, each accommodating 3,000 students, have 
already been established. One is the Institute of 
Technology at Kharagpur in West Bengal; the other, 
Eastern Higher Institute at Hijli, near Calcutta. 
Two more institutes are under construction. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Colonel Katherine A. Towle, director of women 
Marines, has been appointed dean of women and asso- 
ciate dean of students, University of California 
(Berkeley 4), and will assume her new duties, July 1, 
1953. 


\ 


Robert Kingsley, professor of law, University of 
Southern California (Los Angeles 7), will assume new 
duties as dean, School of Law, succeeding Shelden D. 
Elliott, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 28, 1947, and who is leaving to 
accept a post as professor of law and director of the 
Institute of Judicial Administration, New York Uni- 
versity. William B. Michael has been appointed di- 
rector of the Testing Bureau and associate professor 
of psychology and education to succeed the late R. R. 
G. Watt, whose death was reported in these columns, 
May 24. Dr. Michael will work under Bernard L. 
Hyink, dean of students. 


Florence Pauline Tompkins, assistant professor of 
political science, Wellesley (Mass.) College, has been 
named dean of women, Colby College (Waterville, 
Maine) to sueceed Barbara Sherman, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in ScHoon AND Society, October 
22, 1949, and who has resigned. 


Edward J. Kelly, dean, School of Accountaney, 
Golden Gate College (San Francisco 2), has been 
given additional duties as dean, School of Manage- 
ment, succeeding Joseph M. Trickett, whose appoint- 
ment as academic vice-president was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, November 20, 1948, and who has 
resigned to accept the post of associate director of 
survey, American Management Association, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Allen C. Hutchinson, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Bridgeport (Conn.), has been ap- 
pointed dean, Jacksonville (Fla.) Junior College. 


The following appointments at Emory and Henry 
College (Emory, Va.) have been announced: Nicholas 
C. Brown, registrar and dean of men; Norman Adams, 
Jr., assistant professor of English, sueceeding James 
M. Cox, on leave of absence for graduate work; and 
Lee Thomas Douglas, assistant professor of biology. 


Norman W. Johnson, director, Center for Continua- 
tion Study, the University of Minnesota, has been 
named director of Robert Allerton House, conference 
center of the University of Illinois at Monticello. 


Willard E. Umbreit, head of admissions, DePauw 
University (Greencastle, Ind.), has been appointed 
director, Greater DePauw Development Program, 


Angelo Giaudrone, superintendent of schools, Ellens- 
burg (Wash.), will assume new duties, September 1, 
as assistant director, Harvard-Kellogg Project, Har- 
vard University. 


Ernest J. Reece, Melvil Dewey Professor Emeritus 
of Library Science, Columbia University, has been 
appointed acting associate director, Library School, 
University of Illinois, to serve during the leave of 
absence granted to Harold Lancour, associate director, 
to accept an administrative post in the Overseas In- 
formation Service of the Department of State. 


Harold W. Thompson, Jr., librarian, Trenton (N. J.) 
Junior High School No. 1, has been named librarian, 
Trenton Junior College. 


A. Kunrad Kvam, assistant professor of music, 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), has been named 
adjunct professor of musie and chairman of the de- 
partment, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick, N. J.), to sueceed Dun- 
can McKenzie whose retirement was reported in 
Scuoon anp Society, April 26. 


John C, Jensen, retiring professor of physies and 
astronomy, Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lineoln), 
has been appointed visiting professor of, physies and 
acting head of the department, Cornell College 
(Mount Vernon, Iowa). Mischa Meller, assistant 
professor of piano, University of Michigan, has been 
named visiting professor of piano to replace Jacques 
Jolas, professor of piano, who has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence because of ill health. 


Margaret Dukes, assistant professor of religion, 
Columbia (S. Car.) College, will assume new duties 
in September as acting head of the department of 
religion. 
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Warren H. Brothers, professor of mathematics and 
physics, Talladega (Ala.) College has been appointed 
professor of mathematics, Dillard University (New 
Orleans 22). 

John A. Freeman, assistant professor of biology, 
Tulane University (New Orleans 18), whose appoint- 
ment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 26, 
1948, has been named professor of biology, Winthrop 
College (Rock Hill, S. Car.). 

Gerhart B. Ladner and Vicente Gaos have been ap- 
pointed to the Graduate School, Fordham University, 


Dr. Ladner as associate professor of history; Dr. 
Caos, assistant professor of Spanish. 


A. Kenneth Hesselberg, formerly graduate teaching 


assistant in international law and economics, the 
Catholic University of (Washington 17, 
D. C.), has been named assistant professor of political 


science, Duquesne University (Pittsburgh 19). 


America 


Sydney Tretrick has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Ball State Teachers College (Muneie, 
Ind.), to succeed Jaroslav Holesovsky who has re- 
signed to accept a post in Dayton (Ohio). 


Don W. Carroll, graduate assistant in chemistry, 
Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), has been 
named assistant professor of chemistry, Rollins Col- 
lege (Winter Park, Fla.). 

Marjorie Kintz Horton has been appointed instruc- 
tor in home economics, Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University. 

Richard M. Thurber has been named instructor in 
German, West Virginia University. 


Ryland H. Hewitt, instructor in English and speech, 
Mount Union College (Alliance, Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed instructo: in speech, Bates College (Lewiston, 
Maine). 


Vernon Smith, Jr., has been named instructor in 
English and journalism, Doane College (Crete, Nebr.). 


Correction: Kenneth A. Meade has been appointed 


director of educational relations activities for the 
General Motors Corporation and not vice-president in 
charge of the staff of public relations, as reported in 
ScHoOoL AND Society, July 26. The error was due to 
a misinterpretatic of the release concerning the ap- 
pointment. Paul Garrett is vice-president in charge 


of public relations. 

Leaves of absence have been granted to the follow- 
ing members of the staff of Northwestern University : 
Baker Brownell, professor of philosophy, to teach 
in the University of Arkansas during the spring 
quarter; Franklin D. Scott, professor of history, to 


spend a year in Sweden under the sponsorship of 
the Social Science Research Council; Eliseo Vivas, 
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professor of philosophy, to continue the study of the 
values and ideas that are universal to all great 
Western cultural traditions under a Ford Foundation 
grant; George Romani, assistant professor of his- 
tory to carry on research in Italy in preparation of 
a book on Italy and Italians of the 18th century 
under a Fulbright grant; Karl de Schweinitz, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of economics, to study comparative 
economics under a Ford Foundation grant in the 
University of California; John Buttrick, assistant 
professor of economics, to study economie theory in 
Stanford University and the University of Cam- 
bridge (England), also under a Ford Foundation 
grant; and Melville Herskovits, professor of anthro- 
pology, to continue research on African culture 
under a Fulbright Award. 

Arthur E. Pitcher and William H. Schempf of Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.) have been granted leaves 
Dr. Pitcher, pro- 
John 


of absence for the academic year. 
fessor of mathematies, has been awarded a 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowship 
and will conduct a project in the theory of critical 
levels and critical points of a function on a space 
and its subspaces. Mr. Schempf, associate professor 
of music, under a United States Government grant 
will do graduate study in musicology in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna (Austria). 


William C. Kvaraceus, professor of education, 
Boston University, has been granted a leave of absence 
at the request of the Ministry of Education of Turkey 
to serve as adviser in the education and training of 
exceptional children, a program recently inaugurated 
in that country. Dr. Kvaraceus will also give eourses 
in Gazi Teachers College (Ankara). 


Herbert W. Briggs, professor of international law, 
Cornell University, has been appointed Fulbright 
Lecturer in International Law, University of Copen- 
hagen (Denmark), for the academic year 1952-53. 


Flora M. Rhind, whose appointment as secretary, 
Rockefeller Foundation, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 24, 1948, has been named secre- 
tary, General Edueation Board, and Katherine E. 
Oster, assistant secretary. 

Everett T. Calvert, principal, Washington Ele- 
mentary School, Pasadena (Calif.), will assume new 
duties, September 1, as editor-in-chief, American Book 
Company, sueceeding W. W. Livengood who has been 
named executive assistant to the president. 

Walter B. Emery, a former member of the Federal 
Communieations Commission, has been appointed 
special consultant in the field-service program of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television. 


Ernest Whitworth, associate registrar and director 
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of machine records, Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed director, Commission on Acereditation of 
Service Experiences, American Council on Educa- 
tion, to succeed Charles W. McLane who has returned 
to the University of Missouri as director of ad- 
missions, 


James A. Hamilton, professor of hospital adminis- 
tration, the University of Minnesota, is chairman of 
a Commission on University Edueation in Hospital 
Administration that is studying graduate programs 
in the field now conducted by 13 universities in the 
United States and Canada, under the sponsorship of 
the W. kK. Kellogg Foundation and the Association of 
University Programs in Hospital Administration. 
Members of the commission inelude: J. Milo Ander- 
son, director of hospitals, the Ohio State University; 
Donald G. Borg, publisher, Bergen Eveing Record, 
and a hospital trustee, Hackensack (N. J.); Francis 
J. Brown, staff associate, American Council on Edu- 
cation; Ray E. Brown, professor in the clinics, the 
University of Chicago; James P. Dixon, commissioner 
of health, Philadelphia; John E. Gorrell, associate 
professor of hospital administration, Columbia Uni- 
versity; J. Steele Gow, director, Falk Foundation, 
Pittsburgh; and Leon N. Hickernell, director, Van- 
ecouver (B. C.) General Hospital. Herluf V. Olsen, 
former dean, Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), is director of 
the study; John M. Nicklas, of Cleveland, assistant 
director. 


Paul T. McNutt, chairman, School of Music, Eastern 
New Mexico University (Portales), resigned, July 31. 


Leon D. Stratton, dean of men and professor of 
chemistry, Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadel- 
phia 4), has retired after more than forty years of 
service. Dr. Stratton will represent the American 
Chemical Society at the annual meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in Belfast 
(Northern Ireland), September 3-10. 


Recent Deaths 

William Herbert Page, Jackson Professor of Law, 
the University of Wisconsin, died, July 21, at the age 
of eighty-three years, according to a report received 
by ScHoon aNb Society, August 13. Professor Page 
had served as professor of law (1896-1917), the Ohio 
State University; and professor of law (1917-29) and 
Jackson Professor of Law (since 1929), the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Thomas Roland Briggs, professor of psysieal chem- 
istry, Cornell University, died, August 9, at the age of 
sixty-four years. Dr. Briggs had served as instructor 
in chemistry (1912-14), Worcester (Mass.) Polytech- 
nie Institute; and assistant professor of physieal 
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chemistry and electrochemistry (1915-25) and pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry (since 1925), Cornell 
University. 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, retired principal, former 
Hillside School for Girls (since 1934, Hillside Country 
School, Norwalk, Conn.), died, August 9. Miss 
Brendlinger had taught in private schools and public 
schools before becoming principal (1908), Hillside 
Country School. She was retired in 1938. 


John Kingsley Birge, curator of Turkish literature, 
Yale University Library, died, August 14, at the age 
of sixty-four years. Dr. Birge, who was reeognized 
as an authority on Turkish history and culture, had 
served as director, department of publications, Near 
East Mission (1935-50), and secretary (1939-42, 
1945-50), American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; member of the faculty in Turkish 
area study (1943-44), Princeton University; and 
curator (since 1950), Yale University Library. 
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e 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation: A Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Fifth Yearbook, 1952. Pp. 182. Copies may 
be obtained from Charles W. Hunt, 11 Elm Street, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 1952. $1.50. 
e . 
BEACH, FRED F. ‘‘Seleeted References on the State 
Department of Education.’’ Office of Education, FSA, 
Circular No. 345. Pp. ii+18. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 40 cents. 
° 


BOYD, WILLIAM. The History of Western Education. 
Pp. xi+473. Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1952. $3.50. 

This sixth edition has a long new chapter on the develop- 
ment of theory and practice during the present century. 
e 


CONRAD, LAWRENCE H. Educational Television 
Moves Forward; A Report. Pp. 39. Illustrated. The 
Montelair State Teachers College, Television in Edu- 
eation Project, Montclair, N. J. 1952. $1.00. 

The report is of a full school day of ultra-high frequency, 
classroom television programs. 
e 


EAST, MARJORIE (Prepared by), EDGAR DALE 
(Editor). Display for Learning: Making and Using 
Visual Materials. Pp. 306. Illustrated. The Dryden 
Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19. 1952. $3.00. 
The use of visual aids in teaching has become so thoroughly 
accepted—in theory at least—that no teacher or prospec- 
tive teacher needs to be persuaded that “seeing expedites 
learning.” 





e 
Good Reading: 20th Anniversary Edition. Pp. 226. The 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., New 
York 22. 1952. 35 cents. 
Prepared by the Committee on College Reading and spon- 
sored by the National Council of Teachers of English. 
® 
Great Men and Great Issues in Our American Heritage: 
A Series of Adult Discussion Programs. Pp. 222. 


= 
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$1.35; in quantity rates of 12 or more. A Discussion 
Leader’s Manual. Pp. 32. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
How to Organize and Manage a ‘‘ Great Men and Great 
Issues’’ Film-Diseussion Project. Pp. 23. Illustrated. 
Free. Experimental Diseussion Project Fund for Adult 
Education, 141 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 1952. 


HARTMANN, FREDERICK H. Readings in Interna- 
tional Relations. Pp. xiv+303. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York 36. 1952. $3.50. 

Designed particularly as a supplementary-readings text 
for a course in international relations, politics, and organi- 
zation, this book is deliberately built around the conven- 
tional major subdivisions of the field of international 
relations. 

e 

KIRCHER, CLARA J. (Compiler). Character Forma- 
tion through Books: A Bibliography. Pp. 103. The 
Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. 
C. 1952. $1.50. 

An application of bibliotherapy to the behavior problems 
of childhood. Revised 3d edition. 
6 


MALVERN, GLADYS. Tamar. Pp. 211. 

Longmans, Green and Company, New York 3. 
$2.50. 
This interestingly told story of the daughter of the ruler 
of Capernaum at the time of Jesus and their conversion 
to His faith is by the author of “Behold Your Queen,” 
listed in SCHOOL AND Society, September 8, 1951. 


e 

A History of Portugal. Pp. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1952. $4.50. 


Illustrated. 


1952. 


NOWELL, CHARLES E. 
xii+ 259. Illustrated. 
Ine., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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Secondary iH 9 ‘a College 
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Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 
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Whether for reference or for pleasant reading, this book 
offers a vivid picture of places and events that are for the 
most part completely new to the American reader. 


e 
Office 
Gov- 


1952. 


‘‘Supervised Practice in Counselor Preparation.’’ 
of Education, FSA, Misc. No. 3314-6. Pp. 26. 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
20 cents. 

One of a series of committee reports on counselor prepa- 
ration from the proceedings of the 9th National Confer- 
ence of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and Coun- 
selor Trainers. 

e 

THOMPSON, NELLIE ZETTA. Vitalized Assemblies: 
200 Programs for All Occasions. Pp. 160. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 1952. $2.00. 

Here is a wealth of material on assemblies for junior-high 
and secondary schools and junior colleges which will be 
invaluable to administrators and teachers. 

e 


‘*Toward a Regional Program of Forestry Training and 
Research in the South: The Report of the Commission 
on Forestry and Related Training.’’ Bulletin. Pp. 
55. Southern Regional Education Board, 830 W. Peach- 
tree Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 1952. 75 cents. 

e 


WYATT, GERALDINE. Sun Eagle. Pp. 172. Ilus- 
trated. Longmans, Green and Company, New York 3. 
1952, $2.50. 

Although the hero, Brit Mason, or Painted Hair, as his 
Comanche captors called him, and other characters in this 
book are imaginary, the character, Jesse Chisholm, of half 
Cherokee and half Scotch descent, is real. A very excit- 
ing story of the early 1800's. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 





A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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